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Leonard Kantrowitz Michael Nemoytin 

Supervisor ^^^^le ^1^^^ 

Assistant Supervisors 



Dear Colleague: 



Welcome back from the summer vacation. We look forward to 
a productive and gratifying year for you and your students. 

We have prepared for you a packet of materials which we 
hope will be helpful. Included are calendars, check-off lists, 
guides and forms which we are sure you will find useful. A 
very significant source of materials is the Board of Education 
curriculum publication Reading Laboratory for Secondary Schools , 
produced with the cooperation of the Bureau of English, which 
incorporates the work of supervisors, teacher trainers, and 
teachers who worked with R2R and RAP. Many items included in 
these notes are extracts from this publication. The work of 
other people is included. Time has clouded origins so that 
due recognition will not always be recorded. However, we do 
wish to give credit to the work of teachers associated with the 
program whose ideas resulted in valuable contributions to this 
manual . 



Nor can I overlook the work of the reading consultants/ 
teacher trainers of this program whose efforts are so widely 
represented in this collection. Special thanks go to three of 
them, Michael Nemoytin, Mimi Chodosh and Bob Fredericks for this 
year's revision of these notes. 

Please keep this booklet for term-long reference. 

For those of you who are new to the High School Title I 
Reading Programs we would like to give you some information 
about our approach. We believe that the student must be con- 
sidered as an individual with particular problems. If we are 
to help, we must . diagnose the pupil's own v;eaknesses, teach the 
necessary skills, and then prescribe materials which will help 
to remediate them. 

The success of your students depends on your dedication 
and your knowledge of instructional methods and materials. 
We wish you well. We offer you our assistance. We welcome 
your suggestions. 




LEONARD KANTROWITZ 
Supervisor 

Title I High School Reading 
Programs 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
TITLE I HIGH SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS 

INTRODUCTION 

THE READING T^BORATORY 
The individualized reading skill ^.ter is often equated with 
the reading laboratory bec^iuse of the al equipment for an in< 

dividualized and sometimes experimental approach to the teaching of 
reading. This manual will answer the following list of questions 
dealing with the philosophy, methodology, climate and management of 
a reading laboratory. 

1. Am I familiar with the philosophy of a reading laboratory? 

2. Can I create a different, exciting or unusual climate? 

3. Do I have a separate room in which to set up my laboratory? 

4. Is there movable furniture in the room? 

5. Are there areas for small groups and for. individual work? 

6. Is there adequate storage space? 
t^hilosophy and Methodology t 

The Reading Laboratory subscribes to the ph.^osophy of a diagnos 
tic-prescriptive skill-centered approach to the teaching of reading. 
Such an approach presupposes that each student in the reading program 
will be: 

1. diagnosed to determine strengths and w-aknesses in specific skill 
areas. 

2. provided an instructional program determined on the basis of 
diagnostic findings. 

3. permitted to progress at his own rate, and to utilize his own 
particular learning style and interest. 

4. permitted to progress at his own rate, with minimal regard to 
competition with his peers. 

5. encouraged to be an active rather than a passive participant in 
the learning process. 

6. permitted to participate in an approach to acquiring basic 
reading skills which require self -directing, self-teaching, 
self -correcting activities. 

7. provided the opportunity of immediate feedback regarding his 
performance in a particular skills area. 

8. given the opportunity to share in the decision-making process 
as it relates to his particular needs and interests. 
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9. free to seek the support of the classroom or reading teacher 
in helping to define his particular needs. 

10. given the option of selecting from a variety of materials which 
are geared to teach specific skills. 

11. provided opportunities for interacting with his peers and for 
seeking help from them as needed. 

12. provided opportunities to combine and apply the reading skills 
through recreational reading- 

HOW DO I KEEP TRACK OF EVERYTHING AND EVERYONE? 

Since there are many varied activities and materials in a reading 
skills center, the teacher must set up a system to keep track of his or 
her work. The teacher will have to supervise and administer the skills 
center efficiently in three key areas: 

1. The center must be organized for a smooth flow of activities. 

2. The students must have a system of recordkeeping. 

3. The teacher must have a- system of recordkeeping, 

A handy checklist has been devised to focus on the specific 
management tasks covered' in the chapter. Sanrples of various 
recordkeeping devices will be included and explained. 

CHECKLIST CHECK-OFF 

The Center Must Be Organized for a Smooth Flow of 
Activities 

1. Materials should be permanently arranged, preferably 

in groupings such as word attack, comprehension, and 1. 

study skills. 

2. A Guide to locate materials should be available. 2, 

3. Uniform answer sheets should be conveniently 
accessible to the class. (Sample O) 3. 



Answer keys .for all materials must be available and 
labled . 



5. Periodic housekeeping is necessary. 5. 
The Stu dent Must Have a System of Recordkeeping 

1. An individual student work folder. 1. 

2. An assignment sheet. (Sample N) ■2. 

3. An independent reading record. (Sample T) 3. 

4. A conversion table to figure percentages. (Sample P) 4. 
The Teacher Must Have a System of Recordkeeping 

1. An item analysis sheet. (Samples F & G) 1^ 

2. A profile sheet for each student. (Sample H) 2. 

3. A copy of the student's program. (sample A) 3. 

4. A Title I Reading Data Card for each student. 

(Sample B) . ^ 

5. A student interview. (Sample S) . ~ 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
TITLE I HIGH SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS 

ORGANIZING MATERIALS 
Materials Should be Permanently Arranged 

The skills center includes a wide variety of reading materials that 
can be organized conveniently into three broad areas: 

1. ;tord Attack Skills — phonetic and structural analysis, use of context, 
and dictionary skills. 

2. Reading Comprehension-literal, interpretative and critical reading 
skills. 

3. Work Study Skills — Reference, map, and content area skills. 

In addition to this type of organization, a skills center usually has 
a media corner where audio-visual hardware and software is utilized and 
stored, a library corner containing a wide variety of paperbacks, 
newspapers, and magazines; a content-area corner with copies of 
textbooks used at the school. It is important that the areas be clearly 
defined so that everyone can locate materials quickly^ 

A Guide to Help Every Student Easily Locate Materials 

There are several methods that can help students to find materials quickly 

1. Each set of materials is numerically coded. A guide sheet is 
provided for each student in the class or is posted in various 
locations throughout the room. When the student is assigned by 
code to the materials, he can easily find it by looking for the 
coded kit. 

2. In addition to coding the kits, teachers may post signs in the key 
sections of the room. For example, the following sign may be 
prominently displayed in the word attack area: 



Word Attack 

12, 14, 18, 21, 2Br 30f 45^ 58 

It indicates that eight different kinds of word attack materials are 
located there. 

3. If storage space is a problem ^ students' lockers or closet shelves 
may be used. They too, can be coded with signs listing the materials 
stored there. 

CLASSROOM APPEARANCE 

— ask the librarian for old copies of magazines and post a sign in 
the main office to solicit magazines from the faculty. Add these 
to the Skills Center. 

— make your room look like -a "non-classroom" 
paperbacks stacked to attract students 
skills materials (clustered) 

— set-up materials and arrange for media corners. Posters, Subway Maps^ 
etc. help to make the room attractive. Make an informal poster with the 
caption "Best Seller List" where students may list books they recommend 
to their classmates as well as Graffiti Boards for all of your classes. 

t>ERIODlC HOUSEKEEPING 

A paraprof essional or teacher assistant can be very helpful in keeping 
the reading laboratory organized. Lacking this assistance, high school 
teachers must plan for periodic housekeeping. Student a>3sistants may 
be assigned to "clean up" during the course of each period or at the 
end of the day. 

Disorganization results from two very common problems: students often 
leave kit components in their folders or they carelessly misfile the 
materials. The class should be encouraged to form good habits, which- 
will require persistent teacher guidance. The best learning for 
students will occur when they begin searching for misfiled materials 
and make their own demands for order. It's all part of "growing up." 
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RATIONALE FOR TESTS 



FORMAL AND INFORMAL 



^JHV TEST? 



INSTRUr-ENT 



AND AfTEKWARDS 



I. a. Screening to de- 
termine whom to 
schedule for lab- 
oratory 

To get pre-and 
post-scores for 
group evaluation 

b. To measure indi- 
vidual growth in 
reading 



II, .To get a quick as- 
sessment of atti- 
tudes, interests, 
background 



III. a. To get an esti- 
mate of a stu- 
dent's levels of 
reading in an in- 
dividualized non- 
threatening set 
ting. 

b. To verify other 
reading scores 

c. To analyze methods 
of word attack 



IV. To pinpoint spe- 
cific sound-sym- 
bol problems 



NYC Title I Reading 
Test 

1 . Intisrmediate lev- 
el (T) for students 
who are reading 
below 5.0 

2. Advanced level (A) 
for students who 
are reading above 
5.0 



Student interview 
(See Sample U) 



I. 



Student Reading Levels 



TOTAL tost score^Fruscration Level 



Spache Diagnostic 
Scales 



Rosweli-Chall or 
Spache Phonic In- 
ventory 



no material initially 
assigned at this level 

One year be lo w= in structional L evel - 
TOTAL score material used in^indi vidua 1 
or small group instruction 

Two years below= I ndependent Level - 
TOTAL score independent work in lab 

assigned at this level 



II. Teacher should build on informa- 
tion about language background 
and interests to direct student 
toward material of interest when 
• possible, whether for skill build- 
ing or pleasure reading. In group- 
ing for instruction, teacher 
should take into account student's 
attitude toward authority, to- . 
ward peers. 



III. Though time consuming, this in- 
strument can give a comprehensive 
picture of comprehension and word 
attack problems (.including those 
of the virtual non-reader) . 

This test provides levels at 
which the student can read in- 
dependently and at which he can 
profit from instruction. Listen- 
ing comprehension supplies a 
potential level. 



IV. Program for specific phonic re- 
mediation in workbooks, with 
cassettes, or in linguistic 
materials such as the Merrill 
Readers . 
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BEFORE, DURING, AMD APTER 

A CHECKLIST FOR TEST^G PROCEDURE? 
BEFORE THE TESTING 

1. Do I avoid giving tests when the students are excited and/or have 
something on their minds (e.g., around holidays, field trips, etc.)? 

Yes No 

2. Before administering the test, do I take it myself? 

Yes No 



3. Before giving the test, do I thoroughly study the content of the test 
manual ? Ye s No 

4. Do I adequately prepare the students for a state of "readiness" for the 
test (i.e., everything from an absence of undue tension to clear desk 
^°Ps) ? Yes NO 

5. Do I coach the students before the test on any subject matter I know 
will be on the test? yes No 

6. Before starting the test, do- I make sure that I can supply the studentswith 
the right number of tests and pencils. Do I have extra pencils, erasers, 
and scrap paper? Yes . No 

7. Do I have answers to anticipated questions the students will ask. 
(e.g., "Should we skip the hard questions, or should we guess at 
the answers?*') y^g j,jo 

8. Do I make sure that the students can comfortably handle the test materials 
(esp. "lefties") and that they are seated so as to encourage self-reliance? 

Yes No 

9. Do I ready the room for the students before the test (i.e., see that heat, 
light, ventilation, etc. are adequate?) Yes No 

10. Do I place a "Please do not disturb" sign on my door, and wait until all 
students who will be present are seated? Yes No 

11. Do I check test booklets before the test to make sura that they are clean 
and usable? Yes No 

12. If students have- never used a machine-scorable ansv;er sheet, do I explain 
its use the day before the test? Ves No 

13. Do I understand why the test is to be given so I can tell my studentP its 
purpose? yes No_ 

14. Have I read and explained all the necessary directions to the students? 

Yes No 



Not£: See Pages 7 a.^-* t .or specific instructions on N.Y.C. Title l'^' 
Reading TesLi: 
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DURING THE TESTING 

1. Do I impress the students with the fact tliat the testing experience 
should carry with it neither undue tension' nor indifference? 

Yes NO 

2. Without sounding too stilted, do I make sure that I follow the test 
author's directions explicitly, speaking in a clear voice and giving 
proper emphasis to koy words and phrases? 

Yes No 

3. Do I supplement oral instructions with the blackboard or charts if the 
directions are still unclear to the students? 

Ye s No 

4. Do I accurately time the test with the use of a stop watch, timer, etc.? 

Yes No 

5. Do I keep the amount tDf time left in a long test on the board so students 
will not be tense about the time and will be able to budget their time? 

Yes N O 

$• While not making any student :^elf -conscious , do I move around the room 
in order to note individual test behavior which is unusual, provide 
sharp pencils if needed, answer questions which the directions permit, 
and encourage an atmosphere for quiet work? 

Yes No 

7 . Do I remain in the room throughout tlie entire testing session? 

yes No 

8. Do I collect materials promptly and completely after the test is ended? 

Yes No 

9. Have I collected a Question Booklet ai?d. an Answer h:heGt from each 
student individually to insure the security of the testing materials? 

Yes No 

AFTER THE TESTING 

1. Do I make note of students whoso behavior during the test strongly 
suggests that their test results will be invalid? 

Yes No 

2. Do I arrange for students who v;ere absent to "make-up" the test? 

Yes No . 

3. Do I rescore a sample of the tests to make sure that the scoring was 
accurately accomplished? yes No 

4. Do I check the accuracy of the addition of the subtest scores? 

yes No 

5. Am I careful to be explicit when I record pupil test data so that other 
teachers and personnel will benefit from a knowledge of my testing 
(e.g., rank the grade equivalents from high to low, show percentile 
ranks of all pupils in the classroom, etc.)? 

yes_ No 

6. Do I help students analyze the results on their scored papers in 
terms of major strengths and weaknesses? 

Yes No 
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TESTING INSTRUCTIONS FOR F C ^ADING TEACHER S 

1. PREPARE FOR THE TEST 

a. Review and give practice ir good test taking procGclures. 

b. Have a supply of sharpener pencil j ready for use. 

2. TESTS 

In order to protect the security of. the specially printed Now York City 
iitie I Reading Tests, we are suggesting that the followinq procedures 
be followed : ' 

Numbering Test "ar.d Answrir Koyss 

1. For each fc;:^\i > intcxnnedlate and advanced) number the total number of 
tests frora 1 .-o N :Ctotal number of copies). 

2. Keep a re^cor^ of the tests that oach teacher has. i.e. Smith 1-14 T 

1-16 A 
Jones 15-25 T 

, ^, , . . ^ 17-21 A, et- 

w. Nuinbcr t.iG total manber of answer keys for each form and keep a 

recora of the answer, key that each teacher )ias. 
4. On the first testing day have students place the number of their 
particular test in th-a top corrier of their answer sheet. 
?? the second testing day hand out the answer shoecs to students and 
then give the students tho same number test that they had during the 
first testing session. 

3. TESTING 



a. Pick up booklets, answer sheets, answer keys and tables in office at 
beginning of first day of testing. Sign for the tests. 

b. Each teacher will receive one set of advanced booklets and one set of 
intermediate booklets. The booklets have been numbered so that it is 
easy to check that all have been returned. Please check after each 
class, takes the test. Also check to be sure booklets have not been 
written xn. Keep booklets together with a rubberband. Do not leave 
•them in view on top of the desk, even during class. Do not store 
booklets in drawers, only in locked closets. 

c. Students should be instructed on how to fill out the answer sheet. 
All information should be filled in. Also students should be allowed 
to write the number of the test booklet they use on their answer 
sheets. Explain how to change an incorrect answer. Teachers should 
make sure students do not go on to other parts of the test even if 
they have additional time. Pen or pencil may be used. 

d. Make certain students are using appropriate level of the test. 

e. Go over the sample and the instructions with each class. 

f. Timing is to be observed exactly - 

15 minutes - vocabulary 

25 minutes - reading comprehension 

g. Collect paper— check that all have been returned. 

NOTE: Each answer key for test forms IA/r(F) IIA,T (G) , IXTA, T (3) can be 
used only for these tests. Other keys are not interchangeable. 
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TEST MARKING 

a. Tests should be marked only when both parts have been completed, 
except in cases where it is necessary to correct whatever data you 
have on a student for. rGCord purpose.s^ 

b. Tests roust not be marked in the classroom in the presence of students. 

c. When marking tests do not place marks in the holes that represent the 
correct answers. These marks could create an approximation of ' the 
answer key which coulxi be very helpful- to the- enterprising, students. 

d. The test answer sheets are not to be' placed in 'the student folders. 
Rather, they are to be kept with tlie teacher's other class records. 
The student profile sheet sliould contain the pertinent data :from the 
test, answer sheet and this is kept in the student* s 'folder. 

e. After, tasting and marking,- please '<iOnfe*r with'each pupil individually 
to explain the results, show him areas of imprdvement: from the previous 

. test. 

RECORDS 

1. A post test score is needed xor every student u:iless the student is 
discharged or truant. In other words, test every possible student. 

2. Complete Title I Data Car^s. ' There must be a card for every student 
who VTas in your' class at- any time" this termi 

3. Data cards will be collected in June so be sure to enter reading 
scores in all appropriate places : . 

cummulative reading record 
permanent record 
prol'12 e sheets 
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TITLE I READING DATA CARD (See Sairple B) 

ThB Data Cards are needed for the evaluator. The infanration 
should be maintained for school purposes through a duplicate card, a 
class list or sane other suitable system. Ttie data will be used by 
the Reading Coordinator for evaluating and progranming stuc3ents. 



USE OF A TAXax^MY (See Samples l,J,K,h, & M) 

Guides to nBterials ha\e been prepared for the high school 
reading laboratories. These guides encxmpass the science, social 
studies and general reading materials v,^ch have been classified by 
reading skill in the follov;ing areas: vocabulary, oonprehension, and 
study skills. 

The level of this material is graded: Easy (4.5 or below)/ 
Medium (4.5 to 6.0) or Hard (6+) . Tlie reading teacher vd.ll find it 
a handy reference for naking prescribed assignments after the needs 
of the students have been diagnosed. 



USE OF A PFOFIIE SHECT, (See Sannple H) 

The Profile Sheet is devised to help tha teacher keep an on- 
going record of all tests and observations pertinent to the student's 
reading skills. It provides a cortpact reference for standardized 
te?,ts, individualized tests, teaci^er-made tests, and health infor- 
matics the teacher has gathered, in addition, tliere is room for the 
teacher to reoord observations and conclusions regarding the stu- 
dent 's strengths and v?eaknesses in tlie reading skills. It is es- 
pecially useful when stapled ijito the student's folder so that any 
subsequent reading teacher will have a conprehcnsive picture of the 
youngster. 



ITEM ANALYSIS SUEBV (See Sarrplos F & G) 

The Item Analysis Sheet enables the teacher to diagnose the 
skills tested in the "New York City Title I teading Ttests.*' One 
Item Analysis Sheet is provided for all three Advanced tests (Sanple 
F) , and the other is for all three Intenrediate tests (Sairple G) . 
The Ccmprehension subtest is divided into four skills j Main Idea, 
Inference, Facts, and \Oord Kna/ledge in Contekt. initial diagnostic 
information can be obtained by an analysis of tte responses in each 
skill area. 
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USING THE ASSIGy.?SNT SHEET AND PROGRESS CHART (See Saraple N) 

Assignments are made according to areas of disability. Progress in 
these eareas is then graphed. 

Progress charts are devised to help the student map his achievement 
in overcoming a specific skill deficiency. 

The following suggestions should be of assistance in using the 
assignment sheet: 

1. All assignments must be made according to the diagnosed needs 
of the students. They must reflect the needs indicated by the 
profile sheet. 

2. Refer to the taxonomy of materials to identify those which are 
best suited for the student. 

3. Assign beginning vx?rk cne to two years below. test score to 
insure initial success. 

•\ 

4. Do not assign work from more than two or three different materials 
at the beginning. 

5. Initially make at least five assignments, rotating the materials, 
focusing on two or three different skill areas. 

6. Continually make assignments for each youngster after you have 
worked with him and assessed the value of the material. Adjust 
assignments if the student finds the work too easy or too 
difficult. Elicit his comments about the effectiveness of the 
material and iinplement his requests. Generally, 70 - 85% scores 
indicate accurate programming; less than 70% scores indicate 
material is too difficult; 90% scores or higher "indicate material 
is too easy. 

7. Allow for a wide variety of "options" foir the youngster because the 
same skill can be taught by various materials and their effect- 
iveness will depend on the student's preference and learning style. 

USE OF ANSWER SHEETS (See Sample O) 

Kits have different answer sheets designed for specific cjuestion 
patterfts.fuid many of them include a supply of answer sheets with 
the original purchase. However, ordering additional answer sheets 
could become a problem and multiple answer sheets can become confusing 
for a student. We have included a sample all-purpose answer sheet 
which you may find helpful. 

USE OF ANSVffiR KEYS 

Without answer keys for the different materials in the reading 
laboratory, life for the teacher can become somewhat chaotic. Not 
only ia it important to remember to order them with your purchase 
but a vise precaution would be to duplicate copies for the centers. 
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STUDENT WORK FOLDER 

It is desirable for each student to have a fcldor for his work. As it grows 
in size, it serves as a concrete record of his accomplirjhinents . Folders 
should include the following: 

1. Uniform answer sheet (Sample 0) 

2. A student assignment-progress sheet (Sample N) 

3. A record of his independent reading (Sample T) 

4. Profile Sheets (Sample H) 

The folders should be alphabetically arranged for each reading class. By 
numbering each alphabetized grouping, it will be easy to keep them in order. 
Color coding ^.he folders according to class is also helpful. 

Many students like to personalize their folders with colorful art work. 
This interest may serve as a springboard when introducing the folder 
system. 

SMALL GROUP INSTRUCTION (See Samples Q & R) 

In implementing small group lessons the teacher should start with 
that group o£ students who show a common need based on their test results. 
This group may well be composed of students who have not profited from 
being given only reinforcement exercises or assignments, without having 
been taught the skill. Small group 'instruction allows an economical use 
of teacher time and an opportunity for pupils to have an interchange of 
ideas. 

A small group lesson should involve only three or four students. 
The reading materials used in the exercises should be at the students' 
independent reading level. The teacher must be especially careful that 
all students understand each small segment of the lesson. Before moving 
on to the next more difficult component of a lesson, the teacher should 

make eve.ry effort to ensure that -each student- has- ovort-ly -demonstrated ■ an 

understanding of the preceding segment of the lesson. (See manual. Some 
ftodels for Small Group Lessons in Comprehension ) . 

STUDENT INTERVIEW (See Sample S) 

The sample checklist for observing and evaluating attitudes toward 

reading may also be useful in laboratory centers. included 

as part of the teachers' anecdotal record for each child or may be 
duplicated on fin index card. 



INDEPENDENT READING RIXOR D (See Sample T) 

The Independent Reading Record is designed to encourage extensive reading 
by enabling the stnt^ont to list and comment upon the books he is reading. 
The comments do not have to be elaborate, but the teacher can use her 
judgment about whether she wants a simple code such a a difficult , easy , 
interesting; very interesting, or a comment of Sf.'ntence length. 

Any simple record keeping system may be used to encocragn students to 
borrow and return books to the classroom library. 
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READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS 

Increasingly, there is concern about helping the poor reader to 
become successful in other subject classes. While the various materi- 
als in the reading laboratory should help the student to develop the 
necessary work study skills to learn effectively, there are some teach- 
ing practices which the reading teacher and the content area teacher 
should consider to help the poor reader in his learning activities 
during' the course of the day. The following check-list of practices 
will help to accomplish this goal on a school-wide basis: 

In the Reading Laboratory , the teacher should : 

1. Stock rocm with materials that provide for utieful work- 
study skills' assignments on a variety of levels. 



2. Discuss with the student the specific study skills 
that v/ill help to improve overall school performance. 

3. Plan to evaluate the problems that the students are 
having v;ith homework and other content area reading 
assignments. 

4. Notify other teachers of students enrolled in the 
reading laboratory. See page 13. 

5. Create opportunities for other content area teach- 
ers to assist students and work with materials in 
the reading laboratory. 

6. Make a joint effort with content area teacher to 
assist the remedial reader. 

7* Identify other . programs available in the school 
(i.e., Homev7ork Helpers Program). 

On A School -V/idv: Basis, the content area teacher should-. 

1. Know the reading ability of the student from 

cumulative records 
standardized tests 
informal reading analysis 
cloze 

2. Know the readability level of the textbooks in use. _ 

3. Use text materials suited in difficulty to the 
. reading levels of students • 



4. Discuss the format of the textbook and how it may 
be used effectively. 

5. Identify and provide, if possible, teacher materials 
-written on below-grade and r^bove-grad e reading levels. 

6. Note special vocabulary and concepts introduced in 
various units. 

16 — 
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7. Plan to teach essential vocabulary and concepts. 

8. Provide special assistance for poor readers, 

9. Plan to avaluate students* understanding of vocabulary 
and concepts and reteach^ if necessary. 

10. Know the special study skills involved in the subject 
area and teach them as necessary. 

11. Make clear and concise assignments. 

12. Provide differentiated reading assignments for the 
different groups of the class either through varied 
texts or prepared material. 



13. Teach the use of appropriate reference materials. 



14. Encourage student to read widely in reJated materials. 

. 15. Encourage the reading of recreational as well as informa- 
tional reading matter. 



CCHTBtrr AREA INFORMATION SHEET : 

DATS 

Dear , 

Please note that these students in Title I Reading Classes are in 
one of your subject classes. To help you better determine each student's 
potential level of achievement, I have indicated his reading score. This 
information should make the score more useful . 



Student Reading Levels in Terms of 
Standardized Group Tests 

TOTAL test score = Frustration Level - 

no material initially 
assigned at this level 

One year below = Instructional Level - 
TOTAL score material used in individual 

or small group instruction 

Two years below = Independent Level - 
TOTAL score independent work in lab 

assigned at this level 

Because students are often embarrassed about their reading scores, 
please use this information carefully. 

Gincerely , 

Reading Coordinator 



Student 



Section 



Reading Score 



Comments 
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HELPFUL HINTS 

Organisation of Materials 

Bookshelves, storage cabinets, and filing cabinets are needed for organi- 
zing and securing reading materials, hardware* and student folders, as well as 
the misceJflaneous materials the lab generates. However, if you can*t get therar 
plastic milk cartons from the cafeteria make reasonable substitutes. Stacked 
and secured with short bolts, nuts, string, or wire, they make accessible and 
attractive (depending on distributor) shelves for materials. Used "in their 
original positions, they are the right size to hold student folders and an- • 
swer sheets, progress graphs, etc., in lieu of filing cabinets. 

If the floor space, or its lack, presents a problem, you can anchor peg- 
board to the walls, drill holes in workbooks, and hcing them on long hooks, a 
la supermarket nut and candy racks. 

Hang answer keys on bulletin boards in different areas of the room. 

Color-code class folders (per. 1, red, per. 2, yellow) to make finding 
and identifying them faster and easier. 

Clearly mark contents on the front of the box or drawer, i.e. student 
folders, ansv/er sheets, progress charts, etc., so students can serve them- 
selves as nrsedod. 

Mark cn table, shelf, or wall what material belongs in that place, and 
train students to return everything at the end of the period. Materials 
should be accessible to students, except for hardware which must be more 
closely controllod. Cable bike locks can be used to anchor tape recorders 
to a desk or table, if you feel that such a precaution would be wise. 
Visual Appeal 

The reading lab should look as little like a traditional classroom as 
possible. Rearrangement of the furniture into unconventional groupings, use 
of bright color wherever possible, .and the open availability of materials all 
contribute to an exciting, positive learning atmosphere. The teacher's 
desk does not need to occupy a central position. Perhaps the people who use 
the room may agree to remove it altogether, particularly if space is limited- 
Contact paper works wonders. Use it where indicated. 

Posters, collages, pictures cut from magazines, old calendars, etc., can 
cover ugly walls, brighten the atmosphere, and greatly diminish the hand- 
writing on the wall. Encourage students to bring in pictures they like to 
add to the collection. Change the display once in a while. 

18 
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R EADING SKILLS TO BE TAUGHT 

I, Word Recognition Skills 

A. Picture clues 

B. sight word clues 

C. . configuration clues 

D. context clues 

E. phonetic analysis 



1. phonics 



a) consonants, consonant blends and digraphs, digraph blends and 

silent consonants 
u) vowels and clues to vov;el sounds 



2. the syllable 

3. accentuation 

4. syllabication 



II. Vocabulary Devclcpsient Skills 

A. structural or morphemic analysis 



1. roots 

2. prefixes 

3. suffixes 

4. inflectional endings 

5. compound words 



P. dictionary skills 



C, context cluos 



1. description clues 

2. summary clues 

3. literal sense meaning clues 
"4. figure of speech clues 

5. definition of explanation clues 

6. synonym clues 

7. antonym clues 



III. Comprehension Skills 



A. Literal 



1. identifying facts and details 

2. determining sequence of events 

3. understanding vocabulary in context 

4. understanding syntax and grarmr^ir 

5. identifying pronoun referents 

B. Interpretive 

1. identifying main ideas and supporting details 

2 . summarizing 

3- making inferences 

4. making generalii^ations 

5- drawing conclusions 

6. identifying cause and effect 

7. comparing and contrasting 

8. identifying motives and emotional reactions of characters 

9. anticipating events 

10. predicting outcomes 

11. making assumptions ^ ^ 

12. making analogies ^ 
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. X. cLlst.lnguls1iln9 l:>et:ween fact:. an<i opinion 

2. identifying connotative meanings of vjords— •emotionally charged words- 

3. identifying author's purpose (considering backgroimdr philosophy, etc-) 
identifying author's tone and style — sarcasm, cynicism^ satire, etc« 

5* recognizing persuasive tricks s 

a) propanganda 

b) cause of statistics and other data 
c> reference to authoritative sources 
d> exaggerations, lies and omissions 



6. recognizing faulty reasoning or fallacies of thinking 

a) illogical reasoning-^premise, evidence conclusion 

b) circular reasoning 

c) begg^g the question 

7. determining validiJty and relevancy 
IV. Study Skills 

A, following directions 

B. dictionary skills 

C- using graphic representations 

1 . graphs 



a) pictographs 

b) bar graphs 

c) line graphs 

d) pie graphs 



2 « maps 

3. tables 

4* diagrams 

5* charts 

D- Locating information 

1. library skills 

2. locating information in a book 

a) table of contents ._. . 

b) preface and/or introduction 

c) glossary 

d) appendix 
e > index 

f ) bibliography 

g) footnotes 

h) chapter, sectional, paragraph and n;arginal headings 

i) lis^ of maps, charts, t3±>les and illustrations . 

3. reference materials 




a) dictionaries 

b) encyclopedias 
c> indexes 

d) biographical <3Llctionaries 

e) atlases 

f ) gazetteers 

g) yearbooks ^^nd hauidbooks 
h> bibliographies 

E, Selecting and appraising information of all reterence books 

1. ability to appraise the sources from which appropriate dLnformation can 
be obtained 

2, selective reference reading 

3. ability to evaluate material 

4, skills in distinguishing between, important 5ind. unimportant facts and 
ideas 

organizing information 
1. outlining and summarizing 
2« note taJ'ing 
G- studying and recalling information 

1. SQ3R Formula 

2. selecting and appraising infont:atio^« for exams 

3. study habits 

4. studying for e^tams 2 0 
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LEARNING V0CABtJL4RY 

Jf:^n?®°''^c 2- Spache, Teaching R eading in the 

Elementary School. Third Edition, All.yn and B acon, iV73rnP.^33j3l ) 



What Works 

1. Categorizing or classifying words accord- 
ing to type, function, rhyme, sounds, etc. 

2. Recognizing that the needed writing vocabu- 
lary is much smaller than in reading and 
teaching spelling only of those words child 
needs to communicate 

3. Recognizing that words are symbols for 
ideas or experiences v^lch must precede 
the learning of the related word 

h. £o3^erlng vocabulary development by per- 
mitting children to read widely, and in 
depth in their areas of interest 

5. Encouraging children to yovk out new words 
m each piece of reading material 

SriiJ*/ gradually a word in many con- 
texts which emphaelze its many meanings 

■ different children show 

^^5* aptitudes in learning modality as 
visual, auditory, or kinesthetic 

8a Realizing that some children are confused 
by multlsensory impressions of words and 
wuld learn better if only one avenue was 
employed, at least at a time 

9. Helping children to recognize which strat- 
eglas work best for each of them and then 
strengthening their use of this technique 

10. Recognizing that small words in large words 

Son^d^fJlH^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ pronuncia- 

tion differs widely from the true word 

11. Stimulating Interest in words, collecting 

sJij^^'ii^'.r^ dlsplaylng'and discuSf 
Sing them, finding opportunities to use them 



What Doesn't Work 
Attempting to learn lists of words 

Expecting transfer from one medium 
to another, e.g., from reading to 
spelling 



Teaching "vocabulary" or teaching 
words 



Structuring or planning a similar 
reading program for all children 



Presenting new words prior to child's 
attempt to read them in a context 

Teaching a word and its meaning 

Presenting new words in a repeated, 
static fashion to all the group 



Assuming that a multlsensory pre- 
sentation of a word is superior to 
use of a single medium 

Placing dependence for vocabulary 
growth upon one strategy, as phonics 
or dictionary use 

Teaching children to look for known 
small words within a new word 



Limiting word study to the list offered 
in a reader or some such source 
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What Works 



What Doesn't Work 



12. Offering pictures and actions and rele- 
vant adjectives to reinforce lexical words, 
teaching structural words only in. phrasea: 
to the store, in ir^ desk 

13. Trying to build relationships among the 
words as cows eat hay , the rope is around 
the jug. Including related words as moon- 
night-dark to strengthen retention of the 
desired word 

lU. Using pictures only in the initial pre- 
sentations, then practicing without pictures 

1$. Strengthening word recognition by variety 

of exercises in classifying same words, i.e., 
according to site, color, shape, setting, 
common word elements, etc. 

l6. Eiicouraging children to use only the sound 
of the first letter and the context to 
derive the word 

17* R'^ilixing that word recognition is much more 
juccessful in context than in lists 



18« Being aware that word usage changes and the 
Dolch list is no longer representative of 
the most frequent words; besides, the words 
are not of equal learnability 

19. Realizing that long-term learning of words 
necessitates forming generalizations and 
associations, as suggested above in this 
column 

20. Recognizing that associations are stimulated 
better when words are heard than when they 
are seen, as in reading to children, then 
discussing 

21. Stimulating deduction from context by the 
cloze procedure, by discussing their reasons 
for their choices 

22. Postponing practice in quick recognition 
until much practice in classification and 
forming associations has occurred 



TeHchinK ItJxical words (nouns and 
vorbs) in same fashion aa structural 
worda (prepositions, conjunctions, 
etc. ) 

Teaching several unrelated new words 



Using pictures as a constant rein- 
forcement to word recognition over 
.^nd over again 

Reviewing word recognition largely 
by workbook exercises emphasizing 
matching of word and picture 



Expecting children to react to 
pattern of separate letters, e.g., 
spelling patterns 

Using test on a list of words as 
final indication of child ' s recog- 
nition of these 

Teaching some list suc:h as the 
Dolch as essential to all future 
reading 



Repeating words over and over again 
as primary strategy for learning 



Relying on blackboard presentation 
of new words as basic technique 



Discouraging children from guessing 
what a word is 



Moving quickly to rapid drill on 
words with flash cards, or some 
machine soon after their initial 
presentation 
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Class 



SAMPLE A 



STUDENT PROGRAiyi 



Names 



Class: 



Address : 



, new York Zip_ 



Phone Number; 



Parent or Guardian 



Program: 



Date of Birth 



Room 



Teacher ' s 
Name 
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TITLE I DATA CA?U3 



SAI-IPLE B 



NAME: 



SCHOOL; 



rUNDED TEACHER : 



GRADE: 



(CHECK ONE) 

ATTENDANCE 

O 75% OR MORE 
CD LE^S THAN 7 5% 



TEST: 



FORM/ 
LEVEL 



FUNCTION 



DATE OF BIRTH: 



PROGRAM: 



FALL 



SPRING 



OFF. CLASS 



^ 



FUNDED TEACHER: 



•iGRADE: 



OFF. CLASS 



FUNDED CLASS: 



TAX-LEVY CLASS: 



j: (CHECK ONE) 

J ATTENDANCE 

75=i OR MORE 
LESS THAN 75% 



ilFUNDED CLASS: 



ilTAX-LEVY CLASS: 



SEPT- 



MiD-YR. JUNE 



COMMENTS 



MATH-COMPUTATION* 



WORD KNOWLEDGE* 



.READING COMPREHENSIONS- 



TOTAL READING* 



INSTRUCTIONS IF POST TEST SCORE Is'mTsSING: 
INDICATE: A -ABSENT D- DISCHARGED 




H;G>* SC'vrOOL FUNDED 
F;.■^■.;;,'^AL PROGRAMS 



NAME: 



John Doe 



SCHOOL: K ew C.i- ^.-Hi gh-S.cihQ.QX 

FALL '75 



OATE^F BIRTH : ^^/7/1960 



SPRING ^76 



FUNDED TEACHER'. 



GRADE: 



!OFF. CLASS 



,IFUNDED TEACHER; 



Ms» Dale 



10 



(CHECK OHE; 

ATTENDANCE 

13 TS-Vb OR MORE 
53 LESS THAN 7 5 = 3 



IC- 



I FUNDED CLASS- 



GRADE: 



iiOFF. CLASS 



10 



10-322 



5RR iOl 



;.TAX'LEVY CLASS: 

;: Enq. 313 



{CHEICK ONE} 

] ATTENDANCE 

7 5 Of? WDRE 
V!V. LEJ^S THAN 7 5'-s 



!:FUNDED CLASS: 

SRK 102 



TAX-LEVY CLASS: 
■ Kng ► 413 



=•1: 



— -I, — 
TE^T: 



DATE; 



FORM/ 
LEVEL 



_ SEPT . M i D-^Y R ,_. J.U N E_ 

9/15/75 !]./]. V7t I G/VZ^ i. J::^li- 



TIT. 



COMMENTS 



Hospitalized 



MATH-COMPUTATION* 
WORD KNOWLEDGE* 



READING COMPREHENSION* 



TOTAL _R EAD I N G* 

^INSTRUCTIONS IF «>OST T HST r;cO R £' ic 'm iV-Vl 
INDICATE A - ASSilNT D • D :SC > ♦ A R G CO 



3 .a 



J_.5 

4,3 



..^::.._X„L.a7.day£ 



5.4 
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5? [.MEDIAL PROGRAMS 



ivxiowiectge Raw Grade Kcisdiiig Grsde icontixiueai 



R3W 




Soore 


Eq[Uiv. 


Score 




Raw 
















3U 


12 « 9 






95 '■ 


12-9 


45 


6. 9 


Ad 


12. ^ 






94 


X2. 9 


44 


6- 7 


A O 








93 


12. 9 


43 


6.7 


^ / 


-Lai « *i 






92 


12^9 


42 


6.6 


46 


12.1 






91 


12.8 


4X 


6.4 






45 


12. 9 


90 


12. 7 


40 


6.4 




H. 6 


44 


12. 9 


S9 


12, 6 


39 


6.2 




11. 4 


•dJ* 


12.9 


88 


3.2. 5 


38 


6. 0 




11 1 


42 


12. 6 


87 


12. 4 


37 


5.3 


41 


10. S 


41 


12.4 


86 


12.3 


36 


5.7 


•su 


1 n 


40 


12 -X 


85 


12. 1 


35 


5.6 


39 


10. 2 


39 


11 . 0 


84 


12. 0 


34 


5. 5 


•Jo 


9. ^ 


38 


11. 6 


03 


XX. 9 


33 


5. 3 


J / 


9.7 


^7 


IX. 3 


- 62 


XI. 8 - 


32 


5-2 


3G 


9.4 


36 


11.0 


01 


11.6 


3X 


5.0 






35 


10-7 


EO 


XX- 4 


30 


4, 0 




S. 8 


34 


10-3 


79 


11. 3 


29 


4. 6 




6* 5 


33 


IC . 1 


70 


11-2 


28 


4. 5 




f/* 4 


32 


9. 9 


77 


.11^ 0 


27 


4.4 


31 


3,1 


31 


9.5 




10,9 


25 


4-3 




7 Q 


30 


9. 0 


75 


10. 7 


25 


4.x 




7> 7 


25 


Q. 7 


7 a 


XO. 6 


2 2 


3-9 


'CO 


7. 5 




8.4 


73 


XO- 4 


23 


3- 8 


^ / 


7 3 


27 


8.2 


72 


3-0- 2 


22 


3. 6 


26 


7I2 


26 


8.0 


71 


XO-0 


2X 


3.4 




7.1 




7.8 


70 


XO - 0 


20 


3.3 




6-9 


Z"4 


7.6 


69 


9. 8 


X3 


3.x 


^ J> 


6.7 


23 


7. 3 


68 


9.8 


X8 


3.0 




6. 5 


22 


7-1 


67 


9. 6 


X7 


2. G 


21 


6!3 


21 


6,9 


66 


9.3 


X6 


2. 6 




6.1 


20 


6-7 


€5 


9- 3 


X5 


2. 5 




5. ^ 


a. ^ 


6- 3 


64 


9.0 


X4 


2-4 


13 


5 6 




6-1 


G3 


9. 0 


X3 


2. 3 


IV 




17 


5- 7 




8.7 


X2 


2.2 


16 


5.2 


16 


5-4 


61 


8. 4 


XX 


2.x 


15 


4-8 




5- 1 


60 


S. 4 


XO 


Z„-9 




/I 

*i . D 


14 


4-8 


59 


3-2 


9 


X-8 




4.2 




4- 5 


5-3 


3.2 


8 


X. 6 


12 


3 9 




4.2 


57 


CO 


7 


X. 5 


XX 


3!g 


11 


3-9 


56 


0. 0 


6 


X. 4 


10 


3. 2 




,.3-6 


55 


7-8 


5 


X. 2 


"9. 


2. 9 




3*3 


54 


7-8 


4 


X-2 


8 


2. 6 


g 


3-0 


53 


7.6 


3 


X- X 


7 


2. 5 


7 


2- 7 


52 


7,4 


2 


X. 0 


6 

4 


2.3 


6 


2-4 


51 


7.4 


X 


X.O 


z> 


2 1 


c 


2, 2 


50 


7.3 








2. 0 


>J 


2, 0 


49 


7. 5 






•a 


1, 8 


3 


1- S 


48 


7.x 








X- 5 


2 


1- 5 


47 


7, X 






1 


1- 3 


1 


T "a 
X- J 


^6 


6. 9 







27 



E0M;D op EDUC2VTiL0}T Tffi CXm OF JTOT yCi^C 
ariOLE I HIGH SClzOGL XSADING PFOGPj^'^^ 



SAMPLE D 



P.av/ Score to Gxade Equix'alent Conversions 
for Ac5*Tahced Rsading Tests- Fonr.*: -X. n a 



^tax ItodbxAj j^'otal Reading 



Haw 
Score 



Grade 



94 
93 
92 
91 

90 
89 

8a 

87 
86 

85 
84 
83 

_S2 
81 

80 
79 
7S 
77 
76 

75 
74 
73 
72 
71 

70 
69 
68 
67 
66 

65 
64 
63 
62 
61 

SO 
59 
53 
57 
56 

55 
54 
53 
52 
51 

50 
49 
43 
47 
46 



12.9 
12.9 
12.9 
.•12:- 9 
12.8 

12.7 
12.6 
12.5 
12.4 
12.3 

12.1 
12.0 
11.9 

11.6 

n.4 

11.3 
11,2 
11.0 
10.9 

10»7 
10.6 
10.4 
10.2 
10. 0 

5.8 
9.8 
9.6 
9.3 
9.3 

9.0 
8.7 
8.4 
8.4 
8.2 

8,2 
8.0 
8.0 
7.3 

7.6 

7.4 
7.4 
7.3 



: 7. 
7. 

7. 
6. 
6. 
6. 

6- 6 



Grade 





D. 'i 


Ad 


o. 4 




6a-2- 


AO 


'J 

O. ^ 


41 


6.0 


H\J 


5. O 




C "7 


JC 


c a 
D. O 

— _ rr—tr- 




!>. 5 


26 


5.3 




C 


J** 


O. U 




4. 9 


'>'> 




' 31. 


4.6 




A — 




4. ^ 




/ o 
J/ 


27 


4.2 


26 


4.1 


7^ 


J.I/ 




o. o 


} /J 




1 / 


J. 5 


(21 


3.4 




3 . 3 


ho 
1 


J • J- 




.3 . u 


n 7 


f 




^. i> 




2.5 








2.3 




2,2 


Ul 


2.1 


20 


2.0 


9 


2.0 




2.0 


7 


2.0 


6 


2.0 


5 


2.0 


4 


2,0 


3 


2.0 


2 


2.0 


1 


2.0 





Vest 


1, ;>brd 














Kaw 






Grn.fl'3 




Score 




3cor<? 


Ficpaiv. 




50 


12.9 








49 


12. a 








43 


12.6 








47 


;.2.4 




















11.9 


-25 


12.9 




44 


11.6 


44 


v\0 




-43 


-"ii:'« — 


43 


12.9 




42 


11.1 


42 


12.6 






10. 3 


41 


12.4 




40 


10.5 


40 


12.1 




39 


10.2 


39 


11.8 




38 


9.9 


38 


11. 6_ 




'37 


9.7 


37 


IX. 3 




^0 


9. 4 


36 


11.0- 




35 


9.1 


35 


10.7 




34 


8. a 


34 


10.6 ! 




33 


8.4 


33 


9.9 




32 


8.1 


32 


9..S 








jL 


9r 0 




30 


7.7 


.?0 


2.7 




ss 


7.5 


29 


8.4 






7.3 


2n 


8.0 




[27 • 


7„2 


27 


7.C 






7 1 
/ . J. 




7.6 




i 




25 


i 

7,3 






6.7 


24 


7.1 




i2 j 






6.9 




122 




22 


6.7 






6.0 


21 


6, 3 




i20 


5.6 


20 


G.l - 






5.4 


19 


5.9 




15 


5.2 




3.: 




ll7 


5-0 




5,4 




: 


4.7 


1: 


5.1 






4.4 !I5 


4.3 






4.2 


J. 4 


4.7 




ij 




13 


4.4 








12 


4.2 




.l1 


3-4 


11 


3.9 




10 


3.2 


10 ■ 


i 

3.6 




9 


2.9 


9 


3.3 ! 




8 


2. G 


3 


2.0 




7 


2.5 


7 


2.7 




6 


2.3 


6 


2.4 




5 


2.1 


5 


2.2 




4 


7:,0 


.4 


2.0 




3 


2.0 


3 


2.0 




2 


2.0 


2 


2.0 




1 


2.0 


1 


2.0 
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SAMPLE E 

BOAm> OP EpUCATJatt OV THE CITV Or WBV YORK 

TITLE I HIGH SCHOOL READING PHXRAMS 



WT-IONAL FOR K.Y.C. TITLE I READING TESTS 

Raw Score to Grode Equivalent Conversions 
fcr Intormorltoro Roo^Jln^j Tos i s— 'Fortna x, II, III T 



Test !:WorcJ 
Know f Q ri qp 



Test 2: 



Total 
Re ading; 



Total Reading 
(continiJ3cO_. 



Raw 
Score 



Grade 
_£qul V . 



Raw Greds 



Raw 
Score 



Grade 



Raw 
Score 



Grade 
Equi V* 



^0 
49 
48 
47 

46 

45 
44 
43 



42 
41 

40 
39 
33 
37 
36 

35 
34 
33 
32 
31 

50 
29 
28 
27 
26 

25 
24 
23 
22 
2t 

20 
\9 
)8 
f7 
16 

J5 
14 
!3 
12 
I i 

10 

e 

7 
6 



3 
2 



12.8 
12.4 

n.9 

t 1.4 

10.2 
9.7 
9. I 



8.5 
8. 1 

7.9 
-7-7 

7.3 
7 ; 
6.9 

6.7 
6.5 

6.3 
6. } 

6.0 

5.8 
5.6 
5.4 
5.3 
5.2 

5.0 
4.fB 
4.7 
4.5 
4.4 

4.2 
4. \ 
3,9 

3.8 
3 7 

3.5 
3.3 
3.2 
3.0 
2.8 

2.6 
2.5 
2.3 
2.3 
2.1 

2.0 
1,8 
1.6 
1 .4 
1.2 



45 
44 

-43- 
42 
41 

40 

M 

37 
36 

35 
34 
33 
32 
31 

30 
29 
28 
* 27 
26 



2n 
23 
22 
21 

20 
19 
•8 
17 
16 

15 
14 

! 3 
(2 
1 I 

10 
9 
8 
. 7 

-6 

5 
4 
3 
2 
I 



12.9 
12.3 

-14-^7- 
Il.l 
10.5 

9-9 
7.B 



7.5 
7.3 
7.1 
6.9 
6.7 

6.5 
6.5 
6.3 
6. I 
6.0 

5.9 
5.7 
5.5 
5.3 
5.1 

^.9 
4.8 
4.5 
4.4 
4.3 

^.0 
3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3. 1 

2.8 
2.6 
2.4 
2.3 
2.0 

I .9 
f .7 
I .5 

I 

I .2 



45 
44 

-43- 



40 

7)9 

37 



35 

33 
32 
31 

30 

29 
28 
27 
26 

25 
24 
23 
22 
21 

20 
^9 
18 
!7 
16 

IS 

i3 
12 
i 1 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 
4 



4.9 
4.9 

■-4t8-- 
4.8 
4.6 

4.5 
4.5 
4.4 
4.3 

4.2 
4. 1 

3.9 
3.0 
5.8 

3.7 
3.6 
5.5 
3.4 



3.2 
3. 1 
3.0 
2.8 



2.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.3 
2.3 

h\ 

2.0 
1.8 
I ,7 

I .6 
1.5 
1.4 
I .4 

I .2 

1.2 
i . I 
I . f 
I .0 
1.0 



95 

94. 

93^ 

92 
91 

90 
89 

•83- 

87 

65 



83 
02 
81 

Bo 
1$ 
78 
77 
76 

75 
7^ 
73 
72 
71 

70 
09 
68 
67 
66 

65 
6^ 
63 
6? 
61 

SO 
59 

57 
56 

55 
5^i 

5:^ 

52 



50 
49 

^.?, 

4 7 
46 



12.9 
12.9 
12.7 
12.4 
12.1 

1 ! >a 

I 1.5 

-Ht2' 
10.9 
IC.6 

iO.2 

iO-0 
9.8 
9.3 
9.0 

e.7 

\-x 

6.0 
7.8 

7.8 
7.6 
7.4 
7.3 
7. I 



6.9 
6.9 
6.7 
6.7 

6.6 
6.6 
6.4 
6.4- 
6.2 

6.2 
6.0 
6.0 
5 8 
5.6 

5.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.5 
5.5 

5. > 
5.3 
5.2 
5.0 
5.0 



EKLC 
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BOARD O? KDUCATION" OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
TITLE I KIGH SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS 



SAMPLE F 
Advanced 



NYC TITLE I RSADIHG TSSTS 
ITEM ANALYSIS 



Name: 



DATE 



Teacher* s NaiTieCs) 

FORM LEVEL W,K. CONIP 



TOTAL 



Off. CI: 



1, 

3. 



WORD KNCV^LEDGE 



Possible 



FORM I A {F) 


50 








FOR!-: II A (G) 


50 








FORM III A (H) 


50 









COMPREHENSIOIJ 
I A (F) 



. Po s s ible_ 

ITEMS 



Form A 



M.I. 

Main Idea 



3,12,19,2^,36 



I. 

Inference 



1,4,5,7,9,10,14, 
15,18,21,22,25, 
27,29,31,32,35, 
42,43,44,45 



FACTS 2,13,16,17,24, 
25,30,33,34,38, 
40,41 



45 



21 



12 



ATTEMPTED CORRECT COMMENT 



W.K, 



6,8,11,20,23 
37,39 

Word Knovrledge in Context 



II A 



(G) 



Form 



M.I. 

Main Idea 



3,14,18,28,34,40 



I. 

Inference 



1,4,5,10,11,13, 
15,16,21,22,23, 
24,26,27,31,32, 
35,36,37,41,42, 
44,45 



FACTS 



6,7,9,1?.,19,25» 

38 



Vford Knowledge 2,8,17,20,29,30 
in Context 33,39,43 



III A({.t) Skill 



M.I. 
Main Idea 



4,6,22,32 



i.nteronce 



1,5,8,9,10,11,12, 
13,15,16,19,23, 
24,25,31,34,38, 
39,40,41,42,43,45 



FACTS 



W..K. 

V/ord Knowledge 
in Context 



3,17,18,26,27, 
33,37 



2. 7,14,20,21,28, 
29,30,35,36,44 



45 



23 



45 



23 



11 



30 



BOARD OF EDUCATION OP THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
TITLE I HIGH SCHOOL KlSADING PROGRAMS 



SAMPLE G 



N. Y. C. TITLE I READING TESTS Intermediate 
ITEM ANALYSIS 

Teacher's Name<s) 

HATR FORM IJ^VEL W.K. CQMP TOTAL 

Name . i 



Off. CI. 



WORD KNOWLEDGE Possible 

ITEMS 


fr 

ATTEMPTED ^ 


CORRECT COMMENT 


FORiM I T(F) 


50 








FORM II T(G) 


50 








FORM III T(H) 


50 








Pofssibls 

CO!-I?REHEKSIOW ITE^^ ^ 


ATTEMPTED 


CORRECT 


COMMENT 


I T (F> 


43 








w"^* 1,8,15,17,23, 
Main Idea 29,34,41 


3 






- - - - - 


I. 3,4,7,3.0,12,14, 
Inference 22, 24, 26, 27, 
30,32,33,36,38, 
39,43,44,45- 


20 








FACTS 

5,6,9,13,16,21 
23,37 


8 








W.K. 

Word Knowledge 2,11,18,20,25, 
in Context 31,35,40,42 


9 








II T(G) 


45 








M.t. 

Main Idea 7,11,19,25,29, 
33,41 


7 








1 . 1 , 3 , o, y , 10, liJ , 
Inference 13,16,21,24,27, 

31,32,34,26,39 

40,42 


18 








FACTS 5,15,17,20,22, 
28,35,37,38 


9 








W.K. 

Word Knowledge 2,4,6,14,18,23, 
in Context 25,30,43,44,45 


11 








III T (K) Topic 


45 








M.I. 

Main Idea 5,11,18,24, 
31,37,43 


7 








3,4,8,10,14,16, 
I- 20,21,22,28, 
Inference 30,33,35,36, 

40,41,44,45 


18 








PACTS 1,7,9,12,13, 
26,34,38 


8 








W.K. 2,6,15,17,19, 
word Knowledge 23,25,27,29, 
in Context 32,39,42 


12 
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Name : 



BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
TITLE I HIGH SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS 



PROFILE SHEET 

Teacher's Name(s) 
Official Class; 



SAMPLE H 



Date : 



Reading Skills - strencr ths {+) and Weaknesses 



word Attack II Comprehension III Study Ski lls 

1- Phonic Analysis ( ) 1. Facts and Details ( )' 1. , Rate f , 

2. Structural Analysis ( ) 2. Inferencf^ ( o Tl • ^ ^ 

3 nc-A --^.^ nr^ 4. ) i J-nierence ) 2. Retention r ) 

5. ( ) 4. Use of Reference 

' ^- ( ) Materials () 

^ LL 



A. standardized Tests 
1. Date: Test 



TESTING 
Form 



Level ; 



R.C. 




B. Individualized Diagnostic Tes ts 
1. Sight Vocabulary 

Date: 

Results: 



2. Phonic Inventory/structural Analysis 
5^-- Date: 
Consonants- 
Vowels- 

Vowel Combination- 
Consonent Blends/Digraphs- 
Phonograms- 



Results : 
Final E (silent) 
Prefixes- 
Suffixes- 
Roots- 

Syllabication- 



3. Use of Context - Cloze Procedure 
Results: " 



oral Reading (iri, Spache, Gray, Gilmore) 



Test ; 
Results : 

Independent Level 
Instructional Level" 
Frustration Level 
Potentional Level 



Comments: 



£.xcessive Errors In : 

Ir Additions 

2. Omissions 

3. Repetitions 

4. Substitutions 

5. Reversals 

6. Self -Corrections 

7. Mispronunciat-i r.n«= 



Date: 



(+) 



5. Physical Factors: 
Vision 



Characteristics ; 
1. Word by Word 
_ 2 . Poor Phrasing 
_ 3. Lack of Expression 
_ 4 . Poor Pitch 
_ 5. Poxor Enunciation 

6. Disregard of Punctuation 

7. Use of Phonics 

8. Use of V7ord Analysis 

9. Unavareness of Errors 

10. Head Movement 

11. Finger Pointing 

12. Loss of Place 



Hearing^ 



General Health 



32 



ERIC 



I 

CO 



I 



a 



CD 



en 

Q 



H 

s 

u 



Q 



o 
u 



> 



no 



> 

o 



o 



4J 



< 



CI 



o 



SIXTHS 



ui -q^ooA 



J 



4J 

o 

" W 
H 
O 



V;. 
01 Q) 



0^ 



oa 



OCX 



^5 



33 



ERIC 




Comments 






ai 
<u 
w 

•H 

0 

u 

'A 

o; 

a 

c; 

•r- 

'O 
H 
•H 








IT 

c 

C 

c 

c 
»^ 

i; 

E 
> 
C 

s 

c 

< 

If 
c 

0 

> 
rn 


















































> 












X 




















































































































CO 






><: 






X 




















































W III 






X 






X 




X 
















































> 
0) 

VD 






>t. 






X 




X 








X 








































t3 ' ' ' 

d 

0) 5 


X! 






m 




X 












X 


X 




X 


































Jg T3 

o 
u 






















X 


X 


X 


X 


X 










































CO 


X 












X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


































































































>* 

w 

w 








OJ 


X 












X 


X 




X 


X 










































X 


















X 




































Name of Material 


C 
-H 
0 


iH 

SI 

JQ 

O 


6 
o 
4-; 
-p 
o 

CO 

o 

4J 

e 

s 

y 


1 

c 


(1> 

^* 
0 
4J 
W 

;Q 
0? 
t5 


c; 
E 

(T 

rj 
C 

.r. 

0'- 


vr> 
m 

'C 


f-l 
a; 

i—i 


> 

U 
0 
> 

0 

u 
o 
& 


w 

T) 

-} 

V) 

o 

a; 
d 


c 
o 

•H 

o 

•§ 

a 

o 

•H 

X) 


u 

a; 

c 
o 
«H 

-H 

<0 

x; 
u 


w 
u 

0 

o 
u 

a) 
(C 
iH 


« 
o 

s 
o 

L> 

CP 
G 


w 

TJ 

m 


































SIXTHS 






























































1 
































































H 

1 








X 


X 






X 


X 


X 




















































X 






y. 






















































X 




X 


X 






























































X 




X 


>: 


















































i 






X 


>\ 




X 














( 










1 












1 


1 












i 


— 1 



O 

o 



o ^ 

C:3 O 

>4 > 



O ^ 



o 
o 

PS 
M 

< 



g 8 



9 




I 



SI 



u 

o 

O 



ERIC 










.5 S 




















'J 















































i 
















S j 


> 









O as 
'J v< 



























D 


0 { 




n 


•J 






0 




1 1 




0 






p. 




" i 






ERIC 



38 



o 

O cn 



Hi 



Of 



CM 



t 

O 

o 

k 
CP 

C • 



1^ 



q 

c tn 

•H ^ 

(J 

to fU 

<y c 

3 

o 

rtf +J >, M-i 

S rtJ fij 

Q Z 

O 3 tJ 

O ^ ,Q D 

rtj O O 

c V4 0 c: 

0 CP > 'H 



1 



C -u) 
.H 0 



0 CP 



O 4J 
j 3 C 



J ^ 



tr ' 



73 73 



O 
O 



< 



> in 

a- ^ 3; 

V) C 



c 






n 




































c 






0 






u 












>1 








•H 


G 


U 




0 


Q) 


U 


fH 






0 












4J 






3 


2 




C 


< 






C 


C 




i-l 








OJ 


Id 




2> 


Z) 






^^ 



-a — 

03 



CO 



r7> 



a; 
sz 
U 




C 
.'J 



(.0 '3' 



'J w Q 
ff: O 4 to 



o 



39 



K 

3 



ERIC 




i4 



2: 



O 



CJi si 









^"1 








0 




































V- 








. ^ 










X< 


0 
















w) 
















to 


r: 


CP 


•r! 




ci. 






on 














0 






r. 












u 




















CP 
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c 


0 


OS 




















SL 
















M 

C 








3 








W 














'2 


LJ 


g; 






C 














0 


u 


c 






0 


1] 


C? 
•J3 








w 










c 










^; 



























-P i 



Si 



Is. 



i 



I ! 



,4. 



— I 



ERIC 



'J 



^ 4J If I? 

I Ul * IT. -t-" 



"J 
rX. 



I ! 





- 'J4 






-.1 ! >i 













I 

■■ r 



41 



cn 



i 



X c 



> 



4J 

a* 



w 

5 



u 

M 
M 

u 
t/1 



3: 



4J 



o 
o 



I 4J 

O O 



i 


u 


■Ml 


< 




(U 






O 






r: 




c 




H 












•/) 




'// 


















n 









s 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
TITLE I HIGH SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS 



SAMPLE M 



MATERIALS GUIDE 



This guide is offered as an aid to familiarize you with the scope of some* 
of the materials in your skills center, it will provide you with an overview. 
This is not a taxonomy. Please refer to the taxonomy to determine which mate- 
rials to prescribe to remediate the specific areas of weakness which you have 
diagnosed. 



MATERIAL 
Action Kits 



REAttlKG LEVEL 
2,0-4.0 



SKILLS 



For secondary students 
who haven't progressed 
beyond primary stage in 
reading skill, especially 
word recognition . 



Book I 



BOOK II 



2-0-2.2 



2 . 2-2 , 5 



BOOK III 



2,6-2.9 



Double Action 3.0-5.0 
TAXONOMY OF READING l^TERIALS 



STORY # 



1. 
2 , 
3 . 
4. 



compound words, main id'-ja, details 
-er, main idea, details 
silent e, long a, main idea,, details 
silent e, lono i, main idea, details 



1. long o, silent sequence, main idea, details 

2. -gh silent, sequence: , main idea, details 

3. -ened- sounds like end, sequence , main idea, 
details 

4. contraction, finding proof, sequence, main 
idea, details 

5. -kn- k is silent, finding proof , sequence, 
main idea, details 

6. before e,l,y,- g often sounds like j (gin) 
finding proof, sequence, main idea, details 

7. before e,a,i,- c often sounds like s, 
finding proof, sequence , main idea, details 

1. -ea often sounds like long e (sea) , infer- 
ence, finding proof, sequence, main idea, 
details 

2. -oa often sounds like long o (goat) , infer- 

ence, finding proof, sequence, main idea, 
details 

3. -ea sounds like long e ,iiLeeremcQ , finding 
proof , sequence, main idea, details 

4. prefix un means opposite, infere!\ce, find- 
ing proof , sequence, main idea, details 
-ou often sounds like ow (count) , infer- 
ence, finding proof, sequence, main idea, 
details 

-oi often sounds like cy, inference, find- 
ing proof, sequence, main idea, details 

7. abbreviation - inference, finding proof, 
sequence, main idea, details 

8. suffixes - inference, finding proof, 
sequence, main idea, details 



5. 



6. 



BAi^NELL-LOFT 
SP;^FIC SKILLS 



Be A 



A 






1 


B 






2 


n 






3 


D 






4 


E 






5 


F 






6 


Better 


Reader 3k 


A 


4.0 




Bk 


B 


5.0 




Bk 


C 


6.0 




Bk 


I 


7.0 




Bk 


II 


8.0 




Bklll 


9,0 



Vocabulary-Context Clues, working with 
sounds comp.-Main Idea, Following Directions, 
Drawing Conclusions, Locating Answers, Get- 
ting Facts, Detecting the Sequence, 



Vocabulary in Content areas, comprehensive 
skills, word attack skills, study skills, all 
grouped around units in social studies, math, 
science 
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SAMPLE M p. 2 



MATERIAL 

Challenger Books- 
Multi-Hthnic Series 



PJ^.DING LEVEL 
* 4-0 



Clues for Reading Progre ss 2.0-5.0 
3 Magazines dealing with phonetic 
analysis and structural analy- 
sis - each magazine is accom- 
panied by an instructional tape 

Diniensions in Keadi ng- 
"An Anerican Albma'* 



Lev. 2 

Lev. 3 

Lev. 4 

Lev. 5 

Lev. 6 



4 . 0-4 . 9 
S.0-5.9 
6.0-6.9 
7.0-7.9 
8.0-8.9 



SKIU.S 

Comp. -literal, interpretive 
Voc.-Phonetic-i:l:ructaral word 

analysis 
Conip. of words in context cf 

sentence 
Very govod for second- language 

students 



Coaprehensiori 
In terpre tat ion 
Reasoning 
Critical thinking 



We Are Black 
1-20 
21-40 
■ 41-60 
61-80 

ai-ioo 

101-120 



2.0 
2.5 

3.0 
4.0 
5.0 
6.0 



Vocabulary-Context clues 
Coinp. -Literal 

InteroretivG 



EDL Controlled Reader 



3A 
CA 
DA 
EA 
PA 



2.0 

3.0 
4.0 
5.0 
6.0 



Voc^iijulL^ry 
Cor.prahensicn 
Rate of Spoed 



SDL rlas: -X 

Hand TachistiscODe fi 



JiA-Kon-recCt 
BA-1.0 - 2.i 
CA-2.0 - 3,( 



L.O Sight vords 
Visual 

Uiscr imi nation 



EDL STUD? SKILLS (?:its ; 
Box C 



5.0 
6.0 
7.0 



Comp . - S tudy Skills: 



CC 
L-D 

KP 



4 . 0 
5 , 0 
6.0 
7 . 0 



Coxp. -Study Skill^3: 



•TCC 



■ .0 



Ti'^ rio L'i.u'lv-::b tutrr or pora to 
i:-j.:.'J tibc C::vr'r.-. to ./cry poor 



LI5TE:ilNG WITH A ? U)Ar-OSF 
Tape 3 with vorkbook- 
giving 3-^1 1- con trained leF;F>ons 
on 1 Lfjtening rsjiills 



Cori:p . " D'. ^ cr ip t ions , P •; ■ 
Main uSif). u?uical Cor»ci . 

i[5..^.ion r....'.'-' .-c, 
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SAMPLE M p. 3 



MATERIAL 

PICTOCABUIARY 111 & 222 
Words to Eat 
Words to Meet 
Words to Wear 
What ' s in a Kame 



READIKG LEVEL 
5-10 



SKILLS 
Vocabulary-General 



PROGPAMMED PHONTCS 1 & 2 
Cassettes ^ Workbooks 

PROGRAMMED READING FOR ADULTS 



non-reader 



Phonics , structural analysis 
Begin with teaching alphabet 



READING ATTAINMENT SYSTEM I (Red ) 

red, orange, brown 3.0-3.9 Ccmp . -General Comp. 

green, blue, iDUrple 4.0-4.9 Recalling Speciiicc, 

Incidents and Facts, 
Inference , 
Drawing Conclusions 



READING ATTAINf^NT SYSTEM II (Green ) 

maroon and orange 4.5 

grey and green 5 

blue and violet 6 



READERS DIGEST ADOLT READERS 



READING FOR CONCEPTS 



1.6-2.2 
2.2-2,0 
2.9-3.5 
3.6-4-2 



2.0-3.0 



1.6-6.7 
E 4.3-4, 
F 4.9-5. 
G 5.5-6. 
H 6.1-6. 



Vocab. -Examples in Reading 
and word Attack Skills ' 
Spelling 
Alphabetising 
Prefixes - Suffixes 

Twelve adult level books with 
comprehensive questions 

Cor:.p-~Each arbicle 

related to an underlying 
concept from 13 acadeniic 
arras 



READING FOR UNDERSTANDING 



Junior 



1-2 

3-6 

7-15 

16-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-57 

r)8-65 

66-74 

75-80 



2.8-3.0 

3.1-3.9 

4.0-4.9 

5.0-5.9 

6.0-6.9 

7.0-7.9 

3.0-8.9 

9.0-9.9 

10.0-10.9 

11.0-11.3 



Comp. -Inferences, Context 



REAL STORIES I 



REAL STGRI E. ^ II 

Selections fron newspapers 
and magazines with exercises 
of gradually increasing 
difficulty . Each selection 
builds on previous one 



4.0-5.5 



4.0-7. 0 



Voc-Up to 10 new vords in 

each lesson 

General 

Contexb Clues 

.^tr•JCtural Analysis 
Comp . -Main idea 

Lief.ai] s 

SoGuonce 

Zc^zce. and Kffeci: 
Inft-jrence 

Prediction of Outcome 

Otg^niriation 

Nuinber Coiiceots 



SCHOLASTIC CO. 



4.0 
5.0 
6.0 



Vocabulary of comprenension 
in subjecb areas 



SKILL PACERS (Hed) 



2.0-3.5 
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Co?. ; ■ . -Ma in idea 

I ' -l-.aphor , symbol s , 
tails, Sequence, 
: :: . Ans . , Preriiccinq , 
Cajse and Effect, 
Rtift?rences, 

Summari^ring, Inference, 
Group i ng , I n to rp . ^ 



MATERIAL 

SKIU. PACERS (Blue) 
See above 



SRA III B 



RS APING LEVEL 
3.5-5.0 . 



Blue 

Rose 

Brown 

Green 

Red 

Tan 

Gold 

Aqua 

Purple 



5.0 
5.5 
6.0 
7.0 
8.0 
9.0 
10.0 
11.0 
12.0 



Tactics in Reading I 

(35 copies each of 50 cards) 



9.0 



SKILLS 

Comp . -Main Idea , Details , 

Seq. , Loo, Ans 

(Same as above) 

Vocabulary-Context Clues, 
Phonic and Structural 
Word - Study Skills 

Comp. -Information Gathering, 
Inference, Critical , 
Ma.in Idea, Details 



Vocabu 1 a ry - Con t e x t 
Structure 
Sound 

Dictionary 
ConCTion Foreign Rjots 
liTiagery 
Comprehension- Sequence 
Sen tenets 
Inferences 
Psraciraphs 



UNDSRSTAI^IDIKG WOPJD GROUPS 



Bk A 
Bk B 
Bk C 
Bk D 
Bk E 
Bk F 



l.C 

2.0 
3.6 
4.0 
5.0 
6.0 



Sentence Structure 



WORD ANALYSIS PRACTICE CARDS 



A 4.0 Vocabulary-Gc-noral 
B 4.S-5.5 throucjh association 

C 5.5-6.0 Good for second language 
students 
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DQAKD OF EDUCATION OF THE CTTV Oi.^ YORK 
Tim3 I HIGH SCHOOL READING Pl^RJ"iMS 



ASSIGN?4ENT SH5ST - PROGRESS CHART 



NAME: 



Off* CI. 



Fall 



Spring 



197 



Sheet # 



Score : 



<ill: 



1 Date 

Material - Assignment \ Coivip, 


Score 


50 60 70 80 90 10 






; i 


1 
















[— — i 




















i 




































t 
































1 


















— ■ 4- 
















i 


i 

t 












- 1 

j 

i 



Skill: 



Material - Assiqnmfint 


Date 1 

i 

Cozr.p , Score | 


50 60 7n a 


0 90 10 




[ 1 

- ! [ 
































J i 


1 














1 iJ.-.. 














i i! 














! li 

- - - i . . . i' . 














i !i 














--T ■ t 


1 












i ...ii . 













Skill: 



ERIC 



1 Date 

Material - Assignnient | Conv.:). 


Score ! 




0 60 70 80 90 10 






1 
1 
















i 




































[■""■■ ■ — f 






t ' 




, 


^ 






















■ 


i 


















— 1 
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BCftBD CF HXJCAITION OF TOE Cm (3? NEW YORK 
TITLE I HIGH SCHOOL HEADING PPOGRAMS 



SAMPLE O 

UNIPQFfi >^HSWER SHEET 



STUDENT NAME 





TC3S 






IT X\X 














SJ"Jl1j. 


SKlll 




«;ki 11 

jj\ iiii..r« 


teteriai 


Material 


Material 


Material 


Mater 


Oolor/Card/Page 


Color/Card/Page 


C3olor/Card/lPage 


Color/Card/Page 


Color, ' ^ard/Page 


1. 










2. 










3. 










4. 










5. 


















— 



































































































































































# right 










Score 











Gonments: 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YOKK 
TITLE I HIGH SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS 



PDR COMPUTING PEJO^JEAGE 



OONVERSim TAELE 



TOCAL NIMER QOESTIOl>IS 



SAMPLE P 



5 6 7 8 9 IQ til 12 13 14 15 



20 17 14 13 11 
40 33 29 25 22 
60 50 43 3B 33 
SO 67 57 50 44 



L6 17 18 19 2Qt|21 22 23 24 25|26 27^82^^ 



5 lLOO 83 72 63 56 50 j45 42 39 36 33 



10i9 8 8 7 7 6 6 6 5 5i 5 5 4 4 41 4 4 4 3 3 
20 jl8 17 15 14 13 b 12 11 11 lo| 9 9 9 8 8^8 7 7 7 ^ 
30 27 25 23 21 20 p.9 18 17 16 15jl4 14 13 13 12; 12 11 11 10 10 
40 j36 33 31 29 27 j25 24 22 21 20 ^9 IB 17 17 16:15 15 14 14 13 



31 29 28 26 25 '24 23 22 21 20 19 19 IB 17 16 



100 86 75 67 
100 88 79 
100 89 
100 



60 i55 5n 46 43 40 

70l64 58 54 50 47 

i 

80 1 73 67 62 57 53 



38 35 33 32 30, 2y 27 26 2£ 24 23 22 22 27 20 
44 41 39 37 35:33 32 30 29 2B 27 26 25 24 23 
50 47 44 42 40:36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 
90}82 75 69 64 60 |56 53 50 47 45j43 41 39 37 36 35 ^3 32 31 30 
^^i^i-^i^^il!HJliliL50^^ 37 36 34 2^ 



3.00 92 85 79 73 

t 

i 

ICo 92 86 80 



69 65 61 58 55 (52 50 47 46 44 42 4i 39 39 37 
75 71 67 63 60-:57 54 52 50 48 .46 44 42 41 40 



100 93 87,l81 76 72 68 65163 59 56 55 52:50 43 
100 93!87 82 73 74 70;67 63 60 58 56.^54 52 



46 44-43 



50 48 47 



i^LHJlILL5J2Le8.^L62 J0J3_ 5^ 51.52 50 



|l00 94 89 84 80*76 72 69 67 64 62 60 58 56 54 

1 ; ■ 

I 100 94 89 85;81 77 74 71 63 65 63 61 Sd' 57 
I 100 95 90^36 81 78 75 72 69 67 65 $2 60 
\ 100 95;91'^6 82 79 76 73 70 68 613 62 
100'55 90 86 83 80 77 74 71 69 67 



loo 95 90 87 84 81 78 75 72 7*? 
100 96 92 88 65 81 79 76 1^ 
100 96 j2 88 85 83 79 77 
100 96 92 89 86 83 8C 
'^^^^ ^3 JiS 86 83 
100 96 93 90 87 
100 96 83 70 
100 96 94 
100 97 
IOC 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITO OF UE^'^ YORK 
TITLE I HIGH SCFKX)L READING PROGRAMS 



GROUP PROFILE SHSET-COTPREHSNSION SKTLiS SAMPLE Q 



STUDENT 


MET 
CQMP. 
SCX5SE_ 




, 

._,INh'Jt;EtltiC5i. - 


1 

i. 

1 DETAILS 


VOCABULARY 
IN CONTEXT 


OTHER 






1 

j 






























. ^ 









1 

\ - 






! 


I 


• 

„. J 




! 


1 

















1 







■ 




























{ 








: 











1 
1 









! 




i 


— ' 





i 








\ 1 




1 


i } 


j ( 

L _ _ ! 






i 

i 










i 


i 




I 




j 

1 




i 


J 

1 

1 


! 


i ^ 


j 


1 










i 


t 1 


i 
I 


1 
















i i 


1 ' * ' 





ERIC 
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DOARD OF EDUCATIOJ^ OF THE CITY OF NEV/ YORK 
TITLE T HIGK SCHOOL READING PRGGRA!<1S 



GROUP PROFILE SHEET - PHONIC SKILLS 



SAMPLE R 



EKLC 



1 

1 

STUDENT 


CONSONANTS 


i V0?7ELS 




, SYLLABICATION 


root/suffix 


Initial & final consonants 


.initial consonant blends 


y 

o 

0 
0 
13 

rf 

H- 

w 


j N\t5]iort vowels 




long 

vowel + e rule 


^/ 0 

o 

0) 

< 

q 

Q 
M 

(n 


Vov/els with r 


O 

0 
cn 


O 

rt I 

:t I 

o 

< 

0 
W 


< 

o 
\ 
o 

i 


v/cv or vc/v 


o 

o 

\ 


root/root 


prefix/root 






































































































—I 


































































i 






















i 






■ li 






























1 1 






i 






















1 1 

I ! 






1 




1 

! _ 


















H 






1 t 












1 
1 

1 






i • 

1 i 








■ 

L 

I 

1 


J ..... 

1 !l 










i 


1 

— — ■ 1 






— ^ — 

1 ! 








I t i 

! i! 










i 

i 


i 
j 






i 

i 


) 

i 








i j 

i 




i 
i 






1 


1 

. . 1 


^ 




! 






1 


1 


1 


\ 




> 
1 
t 




] - - 


i 


- _ .__ 






i 

r 

1 


H 

1 












! 

J-->-. 








4 




J 






i 

-1 


1 










• i 

i 
1 












































( 
































! 










i 






















j 








4 ^ 












1 






















i 
























. jm • 






i 

i 


T 

1 

























BOAKD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
TITLE I HIGH SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS 

Leonard Kantrowitz 

Supervisor SAKPI^E S 

STUDENT INTERVIEW 



Name Readinq Class 

UNDERLINE OR FILL IN THE ANSWER THAT BEST DESCRIBES YOU. 

1. I was born in (a) the United States (b) Haiti (c) Jamaica (d) Puerto Rico 

(e) China (f) Other Country 

2. I have lived in the United states (a) all my life (b) 1 year (c) 3 years 
(d) 5 yearri (e) tnore than 5 years 

3. The language we speak at home i.s (a) English (b) Spanish Cc) Chinese 
(d) French (e) Other Language ^ 

4- I have sisters and b rothers 

5. My throe r^holces for a possible career aro : (a) tcacriing (b) coniputer 
programming (c) nursing (d) portice work (e) social work (f) medicine 
(g) medical technology (h) dentistry (i) machanics ( j) engineering 
(k) art (1) music (iti)^ . 

6. (a) I do like to read. (b) I do not like to read. 

7. The books I have enjoyed vaost are: 

1. 
2. 
3. 

8. r like to read about the following subjects 7 {a) love and romance (b) sports 
(c) mystery (d) trule life stories (e) science fiction (f) animals 

(g) people in other countries (h) Other 

9. I read magazines (a) never {b) sG7Tier,ii:i (c) most of the time 

10. My favor it:-£i inaga2ines are: (a) St;or*::: Illu.-:trated (b) Reader Digest 

(c) Ebony (d) ingenue (e) Sr-vent?:en (f) Popular Mechanics (g) Essence 
(h) Jet (i) Car and Driver (j) Photography (x) Others 

11. I like to do the iollowing in my spare time: (a) play on a team (b) Work 
(c) Babysit (d) watch TV (e) draw or paint (f) go to f ' inovies 

(g) homework (h) work as a tutor (i) Other ^ 

12. I think I need help in (a) vocabulary (b) study skills (c) reading 
comprehension (d) reading faster (e) concentrating more if.) pronunci.ation 
(c) spelling (h) following directions (i) Ot}\er 
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THE ROLE OF THE EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANT IN THE FUMDED TITLE I PEADIT>IG PR 0GI-(?;^?S 

First, it cannot be overemphasized that the assistant hired by Title I fu.r:ds 
is responsible only to such prograir»s. The paras must work only with and for 
eligible Title I pupils. This mandate precludes department-wide or ■ichool-wide 
responsibilities such as assisting the chairman, working in the derjn?' office, 
iTsaking entries on pupils* records on a school-v/ide basis and similar assignhents. 

The teacher and the aide are partners in instruction. Provision should be 
raade for planning together, for conference, for guidance by the teacher on pro- 
cedures the aj.de should follow. Tiiere should be regular planning sessions in 
addition to periodic conferences wlien the need arises^ 

1. At beginning of class : A paraVs priir^^iry renponyibility is to v;ork with sl-.u- 
dents. This is not the ti^>e for doing clerical work. Help distribute 'folders. 
Help kids begin working by a^'tsw^iring qu&stionn about assigriinents, location of 
materials, etc. Help students decipher assigiunents and find the materials; 
Gon*t do it all for them, "^^ou should knov/ t^e materials, where they are kept, 
and what the teacher's abbreviatior.s r\ean. 

2. During the class : Work with a fcv; students selected in partnership with 
the teachex. Voii might work "with poor readers on Ope r a r i o Ji A Ipha be t , flash 
cards, drills, or phonics ex^^rcises. You might play scrabble or other word 
games with a small group of students. Vou might also move around the room the 
way the teacher does, answering questions, ch€r:king kids' progress, rnaking sure 
they c'neck wrong answers to discover what they're doin^ vj:,>r-ig, etc. 

Use your judgmer.t about what to do in situations wlier-.: you can't consult 
with t>ie teacher right away. Does the student ncied addf.tionaJ. reviev/? ?J1 
easier or more difficult assignment? If so, do it, and be sure to tell the 
teacher afterwards. 

A few minutes before the end of class, remind students to finish their 
VADrk and record what they have lone. Help them replace materials and put fol- 
ders away. Check to makf* sure that cards and workbooks are put away rather than 
kept in folders - someone else ;may need them later in the day I 

Compliment a kid on his/her improvement. Comfort somebody v/ho's having a 
hard time. Show you care. This may be one of the most important contributions 
you can make. 

gst;£ral HOUTINES- 

1) Review resu"" ts of diagnostic tests vrith tctiche'". 

2) Review teacher prescriptions for remediation ".■i. -u'J.i vidual studc-'.nts* 

3) Become acquainted with tiic reading material in the skills center. 

4) Provide one-to-one tutoring based on ti -racher's diagnosis of the 
students ' disabilities . 

v' 

5) Learn the operation of the reading cqi. ijjmeit in t.he skills center. 

6) "'Assist the students with utilization of ch:.-. '..^niii.ment . 

7) Maintain the reading kits, library material?:; ai:d r -adi.ng equipment. 

8) Hold small group discussions with students a)x>ut the books they are reading. 

9) Assist the student to rcorgarii?.t?! t-,he readitig skills involved in the* work- 
shop activities. 

10) Assist students in the preparation and production of materials to reinfor'--.: 
basic skillsi 

11) Encourage students to talk about their experionoes and prepare plays nnd 
short stories to read in small groups. 

12) Assist in maintaining records in the reading j.ab. (c.ttC:nr'ance , reaching 
scores, marking reading tests). 
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